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Even as the National Education 
Policy, 2020 talks of accessibility, 
there are too many visions in the 
document that would not allow 
that. It seeks to build skills for 
traditional vocations and for the 
global market. This is structured 
with a vision that deepens the 
inequalities of caste, class and 
gender by focusing on two types 
of citizens. With no vision to 
sustain the environment, tribal 
education is also weakened. 
Accessibility is deeply associated 
with nature of knowledge. With 
the predominance of skills, the 
heavy base on Hindutva, and a 
lightness of curriculum that is yet 
to be defined, the NEP cannot 
enhance the right of citizens to 
know, to critically reflect and to 
shape the world. 
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first layer of response to a very 

layered document, the National 

Education Policy (NEP) 2020, is 
that its own contextual meanings contra- 
dict the literal meanings of words used. 
With such underpinnings, the ambience 
of the document on many core issues of 
education, is contra distinct to earlier 
education policy documents. 

A brief look at the emergence of and 
struggles on modern schooling would be 
useful to locate the socio-politics of the NEP. 
The modern state was formed through 
the shift from the feudal to the capitalist 
mode of production in Europe. Through 
this shift, the relations of people vis-a-vis 
the state became defined through citizen- 
ship and labour. People as citizens elected 
the government, and the modern indus- 
tries recruited people as labour for wages. 
The modern school was designed in align- 
ment with these two roles of people. 

Unlike European nations, the modern 
state of India emerged from a social ge- 
ography of caste—gender society and tribal 
society, which had been superimposed 
by British colonialism for a long time. 
The nuances of capital in India operate 
in a milieu of differing social structures. 
People’s spaces are varied and diverse in 
India, and all of them have a constitu- 
tional relation with the modern state. 

Several dualities emerge in the equa- 
tions between people and the state. For 
instance, as the state visualises dutiful 
citizens, people articulate their rights 
not only at personal levels, but as collec- 
tive responsibilities to shape the state. 
There are issues of wages and alienation 
of labour. The latter implies the distanc- 
ing of the people from decisions on the 
production processes, and from owner- 
ship of the means of production like raw 
materials, machinery, facilities and tools. 
These dualities on citizenship and on la- 
bour give rise to the politics of schooling. 

The educational policies of 1968 and 
1986 (modified in 1992) evolved in the 
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journey of the nation from postcolonial- 
ism. With immense diversity of languag- 
es, food habits, religious beliefs and cul- 
tures, the imagination of the nation was 
voiced through mottos like “unity in 
diversity.” Up to the end of the 1980s, 
people organised through unions to lessen 
the inequalities of class, caste and gender. 
At the same time, the tribal society re- 
sisted their lands being occupied by pro- 
jects of the state. Through contestations 
and negotiations people change their 
equations vis-a-vis the state. 

The beginning of the 1990s not only 
saw India’s entry into economic liberali- 
sation-globalisation-privatisation (LGP), 
but also marked a violent public act of 
Hindutva volunteers through the demo- 
lition of the Babri Masjid. From then on, 
India experiences huge inroads of both 
Hindutva and privatisation. Together, they 
erode the economies of the margins,! and 
exclude many people from the sociocul- 
tural fabric of the nation. The state has 
extended a heavy hand on those who 
protest. Student unrest is dealt in brutal 
ways that the nation has not seen before. 

A delinking of the NEP from the eco- 
nomic and political contexts of the na- 
tion is not possible because an educa- 
tional policy is a political vision. Ideas 
like “child centredness” and participatory 
teaching-learning have democratic impli- 
cations. These move towards people and 
deviate from the earliest notion of modern 
schooling that placed student discipline 
at the core. Saroop (1978) had linked 
discipline in schooling to the shaping of 
industrial labour who assists machines. 
Unthinking mechanical processes was 
also induced through rote learning. In 
contemporary times where factory pro- 
duction has declined, the focus on rote 
learning also declines and new ideas 
emerge such as knowledge economy.” 

Education as empowerment enhances 
students’ questions in classrooms. Would 
these lead to participatory decision mak- 
ing in the state? Would unbiased (of caste, 
class, gender) teacher—-student relations 
make way for inclusive processes in the 
state? What is the nature of knowledge 
for schooling and how are students to be 
equipped? These questions form a lens 
to analyse the NEP. The present article 
deals only with the school education 
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part of the document, and some imp- 
ortant aspects like teacher and asse- 
ssment needing much more space, rem- 
ain outside the scope of the article. 


Roots of the Cultural Past 


In Indian traditions, the control of and 
production of wealth lie in a hierarchy of 
caste-gender structure, legitimised by 
religion. That is why the anti-colonial 
movements also saw along with it, move- 
ments against traditional structures and 
practices. Periyar E V Ramasamy burned 
Manusmriti, Savitri Phule and Jotirao 
Phule dared to set up schools for Dalits 
and girls (not permitted by traditions), 
and Narayana Guru, Ayyankali and others 
rebelled against caste. B R Ambedkar’s 
leadership in the writing of the Constitu- 
tion reimagined the Indian society. So, 
there is a friction or dialectics between 
the traditional practices of exclusions 
and the Constitution’s aspirations for 
equality and justice. The latter had been 
part of education policy statements: 

To promote equality, it will be necessary 

to provide for equal opportunity to all not 

only in access, but also in the conditions for 
success. Besides, awareness of the inher- 
ent equality of all will be created through 
the spectrum of core curriculum. The pur- 
pose is to remove prejudices and complexes 
transmitted through the social environment 
and the accident by birth. (Government of 

India 1986: 6) 

The constitutional commitment in the 
NEP 1986 was expressed through an 
ethos of national togetherness, secular- 
ism, removal of social barriers, equality 
of sexes, egalitarianism, scientific tem- 
per and environmental protection. The 
NEP 2020 makes cursory references to 
such ethos, but explicates its vision from 
a stated ancient ethos: 


The rich heritage of ancient and eternal 
Indian knowledge and thought has been 
a guiding light for this Policy. The pursuit 
of knowledge (Jnan), wisdom (Pragyaa), 
and truth (Satya) was always considered in 
Indian thought and philosophy as the high- 
est human goal. The aim of education in 
ancient India was not just the acquisition 
of knowledge as preparation for life in this 
world, or life beyond schooling, but for the 
complete realisation and liberation of the 
self. (p 4) 


If schooling is not a preparation for 
this world, then could it be a preparation 
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for life after death? Religions have such 
imageries. The term “liberation of the 
self” in the passage above is contradic- 
tory to people-oriented modern sense of 
“liberation” through education that not 
only enriches the individual, but also 
builds a collective consciousness to hum- 
anise the dehumanised (Paulo Friere 
1972) world. 

Collective consciousness in the NEP is 
an idea of taking pride in India, stated as 
one of the key objectives of education. 
This vision of nationalism that rests on 
the above-mentioned religious/ancient 
views do not throw light on the fact that 
education was restricted to the privileged 
castes and gender in premodern India. 
Hence, the references to “world class 
institutions like Takshashila, Nalanda” 
(Government of India 2020: 4) become a 
position of a privileged discourse on India. 


The Politics of Knowledge 


The nature of knowledge is visualised in 
the NEP through foundational literacy and 
numeracy, vocational education, langu- 
ages, mathematical and computer profi- 
ciency and a multidisciplinary approach. 
Even as similar thrusts were part of ear- 
lier policies, the NEP distinguishes itself 
through a different perspective towards 
knowledge: 
All curriculum and pedagogy, from the foun- 
dational stage onwards, will be redesigned 
to be strongly rooted in the Indian and local 
context and ethos in terms of culture, tradi- 
tions, heritage, customs, language, philoso- 
phy, geography, ancient and contemporary 
knowledge, societal and scientific needs, 
indigenous and traditional ways of learning. 
(Government of India 2020: 16) 
Contextualisation and local knowledge 
were pedagogic highlights of the Nati- 
onal Curriculum Framework (NCF), 2005. 
But the underpinnings of the NEP are on 
the traditional, without any critique of 
the structured inequalities it produces 
following tendencies. 


Peer learning as the solution: Peer 
learning is projected as the solution for 
foundational literacy and numeracy. 


Due to the scale of the current learning 
crisis, all viable methods will be explored 
to support teachers in the mission of attain- 
ing universal foundational literacy and 
numeracy. Studies around the world show 
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one-on-one peer tutoring to be extremely 
effective for learning not just for the learner, 
but also for the tutor. ... it will also be made 
far easier for trained volunteers—from both 
the local community and beyond—to par- 
ticipate in this large-scale mission. (Govern- 

ment of India 2020: 9) 

Peer learning (Vygotsky 1978) is a 
matter of collective learning among 
peers that happens along with the teacher. 
Hence, the teacher cannot be replaced 
by the peer. In the document, the one to 
one peer interaction replaces the role of 
the professional teachers and this depri- 
vation is to be borne by the marginalised 
sections of people. The state’s commit- 
ment to education would need to guar- 
antee professional teachers. 

Meanwhile, it has been reported that 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh’s 
(Rss) Madhya Bharat arm is helping 
students in their studies, affected by 
covip-19, while also introducing them 
to the Sangh’s ideology, thoughts on pat- 
riotism and also moral and cultural val- 
ues by introducing at least 600 study 
centres in villages of Madhya Pradesh in 
August 2020: 


While covering the syllabus, we are also 
instilling a feeling of patriotism in the stu- 
dents by telling them stories of our freedom 
fighters and also trying to educate them on 
our country’s rich culture, said a volunteer 
from Guna. (Tomar 2020) 


The parallel between the vision of the 
document and the activities of Hindutva 
volunteers is being underscored, as this 
replaces people’s rights to good education 
with Hindutva indoctrination. 


Vocational education: As compared to 
the NEP 1986, vocational education is 
being pushed towards younger levels 
(Grade 6). Deprived of good education 
and being offered a vocational skill, 
marginalised caste, gender and class will 
be led to move towards vocation, en- 
hancing a planned creation of two types 
of citizens. Gramsci (Hoare and Smith 
2009) had resisted such plans in Italy 
during Mussolini’s rule, and had argued 
for common education for all citizens. 


Language as politics: The medium of 
instruction until at least Class 5, but 
preferably till Class 8 and beyond will be 
the home language/mother tongue/local 
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language/regional language (Govern- 
ment of India 2020: 13). Sanskrit is being 
offered at all levels of school and higher 
education as an important option: 

Sanskrit—containing vast treasures of mathe- 

matics, philosophy, grammar, music, politics, 

medicine, architecture, metallurgy, drama, 
poetry, storytelling, and more (known as 

“Sanskrit Knowledge Systems”), written by 

people of various religions as well as non-re- 

ligious people, and by people from all walks 
of life and a wide range of socio-economic 
backgrounds over thousands of years. (Gov- 

ernment of India 2020: 14) 

What distinguishes Sanskrit from other 
Indian languages, and from Tamil that is 
the oldest of classical languages, is that 
the former was used to distance people 
from legitimised knowledge. That is why 
historians of India look for sources in 
Pali and Prakrit to interpret the social 
life of the past, something that Sanskrit 
sources could not provide. Every lang- 
uage is part of a knowledge system, but 
in the case of Sanskrit it is a medium of 
social exclusions of knowledge. 

The likely outcomes of the language 
policy are the exclusions of the margin- 
alised sections from English that contin- 
ues to be significant for jobs in the glob- 
alised times, Sanskrit as an opportunity 
for privileged caste employment, and 
the learning of English enclaved in the 
privileged class. 


Uncritical traditional norms: These 
have been damaging to education of 
girls, as in post independence, girls’ edu- 
cation was linked to serving the family. 
The enhancement of everyone irrespec- 
tive of gender, as a right developed in 
the years that followed. But the NEP 
travels back with gendered nuances: 

Providing safe and practical conveyances 

and/or hostels especially for the girl children 

(Government of India 2020: 10) 

“Safety” (from sexual atrocities) sig- 
nifies an acclimatisation to patriarchy. 
Education needs to necessarily question 
and resist the ambience, but instead, the 
document talks of making way around 
an accepted “unsafe” situation for wom- 
en. Patriarchal ambience is also high- 
lighted through traditional nurturing role 
models of women: 


In rural areas, special merit-based scholar- 
ships will be established ... Such scholarships 
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will provide local job opportunities to 
local students, especially female students, 
so that these students serve as local-area 
role models and as highly qualified teachers 
who speak the local language. (Government 
of India 2020: 20) 


Multidisciplinary approach: Such ap- 
proach is advocated for the skill require- 
ments of the global capital. 


With various dramatic scientific and techno- 
logical advances, such as the rise of big data, 
machine learning, and artificial intelligence, 
many unskilled jobs worldwide may be 
taken over by machines, while the need for 
a skilled workforce, particularly involving 
mathematics, computer science, and data 
science, in conjunction with multidiscipli- 
nary abilities across the sciences, social sci- 
ences, and humanities, will be increasingly 
in greater demand. (Government of India 
2020: 3) 


The above-mentioned skills would 
require English as a necessary language 
like in computer science. This being alie- 
nated from marginalised sections of 
people, the choices of who would do 
what is being made by the state by stre- 
ngthening the traditional inequalities. 


Management of the Environment 


Capital today appropriates nature on 
scales that human history has never seen 
before. The term “development,” that 
holds the connotations of growth is purely 
economic, which does not include the 
implications on natural ecologies. Global 
warming and associated climate change 
are major challenges to the ecology of 
the earth as a natural living system. 

The contemporary phase of the coviD-19 
pandemic is also an outcome of ecologi- 
cal imbalances. which has forced life 
forms like viruses, to move out to new 
spaces. These cause serious threats to 
life, including human life. Every crisis is 
followed by disaster management inclu- 
ding the research for vaccines. But at the 
same time, we are in dire need of a long- 
term vision deriving from the “traditional” 
wisdom of prevention being better than 
cure. We are not able to see such visions 
in the NEP: 


With climate change, increasing pollution, 
and depleting natural resources, there 
will be a sizeable shift in how we meet the 
world’s energy, water, food, and sanitation 
needs, again resulting in the need for new 
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skilled labour ... The growing emergence of 
epidemics and pandemics will also call for 
collaborative research in infectious disease 
management and development of vaccines 
and the resultant social issues heightens the 
need for multidisciplinary learning. There 
will be a growing demand for humanities 
and art, as India moves towards becoming 

a developed country as well as among the 

three largest economies in the world. (Gov- 

ernment of India 2020: 3) 

Not only is there no rethinking of the 
processes of production, but there are no 
aspirations of education on problem 
solving at local, regional or national lev- 
els. The notion of “pride in India” does 
not extend to tribal society’s understan- 
dings of sustained relations with nature. 

As the union cabinet approved NEP, it 
was also making changes in Environ- 
ment Impact Assessment (EIA) 2006 by 
lending greater power to the corporates 
in areas of mining and such other pro- 
jects, and decreasing people’s spaces on 
decisions on their ecologies. The stands 
of capital on environment are reflected 
in the NEP through aspirations to reach 
the largest economies in the world. 


Resources and Spirituality 


The funding for education is something 
on which there are no clear commit- 
ments in the document, except for 
numerous references to philanthropy. 
Whereas ppp (public-private partner- 
ship) has been in vogue for quite some 
time, the NEP seeks to replace the “private” 
by “philanthropy”: 
To make it easier for both governments as well 
as non-governmental philanthropic organi- 
zations to build schools, to encourage local 
variations on account of culture, geography, 
and demographics, and to allow alternative 
models of education, the requirements for 
schools will be made less restrictive. The focus 
will be to have less emphasis on input and 
greater emphasis on output potential con- 
cerning desired learning outcomes. Regula- 
tions on inputs will be limited to certain 
areas. ... Other models for schools will also be 
piloted, such as public-philanthropic part- 
nerships. (Government of India 2020: 11) 
Philanthropy as a concept rests in the 
realm of spirituality, which in turn takes 
from core ideas of societies. In tribal 
society, spirituality is linked to nature, 
in the feudal one it is based on established 
religions, and in the capitalist one it is 
based on wealth. The rise of social and 
political movements against deprivations 
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of people has been associated with spirit- 
uality in the late 20th century. This spir- 
ituality rooted in labour and justice con- 
tradicts the spirituality of philanthropy, 
which is rooted in capital. Philanthropy 
is not geared to question processes of 
wealth inequality, and so contradicts 
the spirituality of social-political move- 
ments. The NEP derives only from the 
religious and the philanthropic mean- 
ings of spirituality. 


In Conclusion 


Educational innovations and perspectives 
in the country, the articulations gathered 
in the NCF 2005, and the textbooks that 
followed had attempted to move closer 
to people. If we see these as continuous 
processes, then the NEP has opted to 
break from that track and move towards 
other goals. 

Statements in the NEp like “education is 
a good leveller” and the “strengthening 
of public education” become self-contra- 
dictory through its own visions of creat- 
ing two types of citizens by strengthen- 
ing traditional inequalities, the political 
agenda of Hindutva and choosing the 
privileged as labour for global capital. 
The people-oriented vision of education 
as empowerment is lost. 

In Satyajit Ray’s film Jalsaghar, the 
zamindar is traditionally embedded in a 
system of power. He is also embedded in 
the exclusiveness and humility of the 


depths of classical art. But the modern 
elite blends classical art with commercial 
interest, identity and status. Through 
selective appropriation of modernity 
and tradition, the middle class or the 
bhadralok? realigns in socio-economic 
transition. The nep in a similar vein legiti- 
mises traditional social structure and 
global capital to realign the bhadralok. 

The Nep does not address the tradi- 
tionally closed spaces for ordinary people. 
Instead, it firmly locks the doors of edu- 
cation to the dreams and rights of the 
people along with their ecologies, both 
of which are deprived by design. There 
is a dire need to reimagine an education 
that upholds the voices and the dreams 
of its labouring and marginalised people, 
and their wisdom to conserve nature. 
We need education to decipher the world, 
change it for equality and justice, and 
own it with love. 


NOTES 





1 Between 2011-12 and 2017-18 there has been a 
rise mostly in rural poverty in India, implying 
that 30 million people fell below India’s official 
poverty line (Bhattacharya and Devulapalli 
2019). This is based on a key indicators report. 
It is also noted that if one were to adopt a high- 
er poverty line (such as the one recommended 
by Rangarajan Committee), the extent of the 
rise in rural poverty is likely to be higher while 
the extent of the decline in urban poverty is 
likely to be lower. While the World Bank re- 
ports that India has halved its poverty from 1990 
onwards (Economic Times 2019), this seems to 
be more a matter of the period between 2004- 
o5 and 2011-12 when the poverty decreased 


from 37% to 22% (PRS Legislative Research 
2013). 

2 The use of knowledge in the economy to create 
goods and services. This is not confined to the 
industrial sector, but spreads across all sectors 
including agriculture. 

3 The term bhadralok in Bengali implies a pros- 
perous and educated middle class. It derives 
from the emergence of a social class of “gentle- 
folk” during the British rule in India. Much so- 
cial transitions occurred with Calcutta being 
the capital of British India from 1772 to 1911. 
Bhadralok as a term is used symbolically in the 
contemporary context of transitions in liberali- 
sation, globalisation and privatisation. 
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